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THE HON. JUDGE STRONG'S ADDRESS, {sce the farms within a wide cireuit around thes 


>| manner. 


The only burden which the government 


Delivered before the Worcester Agr. Socicty, Oct. th, 1833. villages brightening up as it were by the happy in- | imposes upon you, is merely your fair proportion 


[Publ:shed in the N. E. Farmer at the request of the Trustees.) fluence of these establishments; when you see new 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 210.) 


jot the necessary expenses for supporting those 


farm houses erected, or old ones improved; when | valuable institutions, in which you have the deep- 


ANoTHER source of encouragement and cause of | you see new land brought into cultivation, and old | est interest, and which are established for the sole 


congratulation to the New England farmer is, the | lands producing greater and more abundaut crops ;;purpese of promoting the greatest good of the 


measures Which have been adopted by the govern- | their houses more richly furnishes 
ment, and which it is hoped will be continued, to} better clothed and fed ; and find the farmer’s item 


‘y 


furnish to the farmer a market for his produce. 


Ty in his invoice given in to the assessors of * money 
do not mean to go extensive ly into the subject. It | greatly 
would occupy too much time and would be rather|inereased, you may be entirely satisfied that the 


at interest more than he pays interest for’ 
juappropriate here, 
however, that in my view, notwithstanding the | perity is occasioned by the protection of American 
conflicting opinions upon this subjeet, and the va-| industry, though according to the books he ought to 
rious plausible arguments used by the opponents} be entirely the reverse—poor, embarrassed, de- 
of what is called the American System, there can} pressed. This influence is not confined to the im- 
be no doubt that protection to American industry, mediate vicinity of the manufacturing establish- 
toa certain extent, and perhaps to the extent to{ment. It or extent 
throughout the whole country; more to be sure in 


operates to a greater less 


which it has been carried by the government, is 
highly beneficial to the farmer.—I consider fact as| the immediate vicinity, and less on the farmer 
a better test of truth than theory, the actual result 

| life and activity to business; creates a demand for 


who is removed to a greater distance. It gives a 
of an experiment as better evidence than the theo- 
retic result predicted. The farmer, according to 
It 
its influence directly or indirectly to alimost ail the 
farmer 


the course of reasoning adopted by the advocates | of almost every various description. extends 


of free trade, ought to be poor, embarrassed, and 


+! 
tue 


business of the community ; and though 


1, the inmates} whole community, 


I must be permitted to say, | farmer is prosperous and happy, and that his pros- 
; . 


a great variety of agricultural products, and labor 


To bring the subject more 
prominently to view, to see it in its true light, to 
} bring it out in bold relief, contrast your situation 
'with that of the farmer in the country from which 
‘our ancestors emigrated ; a country boasting of its 
superiority over all the countries of the old world, 
jin the freedom of its government and the wisdom 


of its institutions. Entailmeuts, tithes, taxes, di- 


}rect and indirect, in every possible form, and game 
llaws, are a few among the many burdens, restric- 
tions, embarrassinents and discouragements of the 
farmer there; calculated to mmake a portion of the 
jcommunity rie and another portion poor, And 
while the farmer there is struggling with almost 
jevery burden, difficulty, restriction and embarrass- 
| raat nt, you are pe rf culy iree, not only with respect 
to the government, but in the cultivation and man- 
agement of your land, and the appropriation of its 
Let not this subject bear lightly upon 
your minds and make slight and transient 


Lilis 


} 
products. 


ita 





rapidly progressing to ruin, But the fact is other- | 
Never was the farmer in a more prosperous 
state; never had he more cause for congratulation 


wise. 


at the favorable prospect of his affairs than at the } 


present moment, with the exception of the period 


from the latter part of the last century to the year | 
1815, at which last time the general wars of Eu- | 


rope ceased, 


that period are apparent. They were extraordi- 





| 


The causes of his prosperity during | 


| 


may have to pay more for particular articles tian | impression, but let it sink deep into your hearts 


if the same article was furnished from a foreign | and have an abiding infiuence upon your conduct. 


country, (though this even is a matter of doubt as | In what nation ou the face of the earth is the situ- 


to many articles with r¢ spect to Which this asser- ;atuion of the farmer to be compare d with yours ? 


tion is confidently made,) the numerous advan- | Where, else, ean be found a class of farmers who 
tages which he receives unnelk more than compen- | bold their lands bya perfect and absolute tithe and 


saute this Increase of pree. Let not then any dis- | uneis umbered With any species of tenancy, and 


trust or Jealousy arise between the farmer and the | have no ether burdeuvs imposed upon them than 


nary causes, originating and continued by the| manufacturer, or between the farmer and the | their fir proportion of the expenses of supporting 
movements of other nations, and entirely indepen-| merchant. Their interest is your interest. Their) a goverument of their own choice ? Where else 
lent of the agency or policy of our own govern-| prosperity is your prosperity. The three, each |can be found a class of persons who are not op- 
ment, except the wise policy which was adopted, | and every one, mutually, support and eveourage | pressed with the burden of supporting the extrav- 
during the greater part ¢ t this pe rfod, of preserve each other ; and neither can flourish or be ck press- ut, and to a considerable, if not a preat extent, 
ing our neutrality, and thereby enabling us to real-| ed without affecting the others. useless systems of a monarchy, an aristocracy, or 
ize all the advantages of those extraordinary causes. | “Another souree of encouragement and subject} of an overgrown and bloated chureh establish- 
Does the protection of American industry increase, | of congratulation to the New England farmer, is) meut? Where else can a class of farmers be 
extend, and improve our manufactures ? No one|the free and Thappy government under which he | found, where their legal rights, their lives, per- 
doubts this. Does the increase, extension and iim-|{ lives, ‘This subject is a trite one, and may seem | soul liberty and property, are secured to them by 
provement of manufactures benefit the farmer ? | inappropriate to this occasion, and more befittin:s Ws so situple and so particularly adapted to their 
fustead of consulting the writers upon political | our annual political jubilee, I do not mean to say ituation ¢ No such | eal refinements le re, as 


economy upon this subject; instead of poring over 


much upon this subject. But surely the intelli- | coustituted the machinery of the law in the feudal 


their books, to ascertain what is imeant by the| gent, moral and religious farmer, will permit me jages, and semi-barbarous times, The useless re- 
balance of trade, and the measures necessary to | Just to call his attention to this subject; merely to} finements, the prolixitvy, the mysticism, and in 
obtain and preserve it; instead of reading their | allude to the happy and enviable situation in which |some cases the absurdity even, of the system of 


sanguine predictions of the universal prosperity of 


he is placed inthis respect, to enkindle anew in his | conveyancy ; the legal title, and the legal remedies 


} 
' “2 . . +! . . j , . ° * 4 
the world, if there was a universal freedom of| heart, and in the hearts of us all, that fervor of} of our ancestors ; and which even now to a great 
trade 5 iustead of cousulting their works, for the} gratitude which we all owe to God, to our ances- | extent prevail in England, are here almost entirely 
purpose of determining when and how, and by | tors the pilgrims, and to our patriotic fellow coun- | abolished ; aud the legislature is almost annually ab- 


What political rules and regulations the farmer 


ought to be rich and prosperous, and when and | 


low, and by what political rules and regulations 
he ought to be poor and,depressed ; instead of 
Yielding your assent to the fine spun and plausible 
theory, that when a farmer pays more for an arti- 
cle of manufacture to his neighbor than the same 
article could be furnished to him from a foreign 
country, he is necessarily a loser to the amount of 
the difference ;—go and view the manufacturing 
Villages, go and view the farms which surround 
them, and let the question be decided as one of 
fact and not of theory. When you see the uni- 
versal prosperity which reigns there; when you 








rents in | rogaung, or ameliorating the little ef this de scrip- 


We are too prone to dis- 
ecially 


trymen, who were the more immediate a 
1} tion Which may 


the esiablishinent of our political institutions. remain. 


have ly 


hold your lands, as compared with.these of other 


i 
fe from tithes. | 


i stitutions of men, 


alrenc noticed the tenures ly which you regard aud forget our greatest blessi: us, es] 


vieu they are inade secure and pernhianent, ¢ ither 


from their own nature, or by the exertions or in- 
Who that properly 


the influence and use of the sun in bis daily course ? 


countries, and also your 
But, the whole structure of our government, all 
vur institutions, are calculated to give the greatest 
1| Who that realizes the utility of the simple element 
government, so far as political institutions bear|of water in its abundant supply to our necessities 
upon and in any way affect him. Your titles to | and comforts and luxuries ? and what person among 
your lands are as secure as good laws, and a faith- | you suitably notices and recognizes with appropri- 


appreciates 


possible encouragement to the farmer, so far as 


ful administration of those laws, can make them ;|ate gratitude the distinguished blessings, as re- 
spects him and his interests, of our government 
and Jaws ? 


and the produce of your labor, the products of 
your farms, are secured to your use in the same 





arate 


‘power, that farmers even of moderate means can 
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Another source of encouragement and subject 
of congratulation to the farmer is the general spirit 
of improvement which is abroad in the earth. 
This spirit of improvement extends itself to all the 
infinitely diversified affairs of nen. It benefits the 
farmer and affords him encouragement ima great 
variety of ways. It is in constant activity to fur- 
nish him with improvements in the tools and im- 
plements of farming ; in the invention of new ma- 
chines, or improvement of old ones, to facilitate 
the various operations of agriculture, to diminish 
Jabor, or to give it an increased adaptation to the 
object to be accomplished. When the spirit of 
improvement is applied to manufactures, it is con- 
stantly cheapening the various articles of clothing 
for himself and family, and the numerous articles 
for domestic use, and at the same time furnishing 
them of greater durability and value. When the 
spirit of improvement is applied to commerce, it 
provides for the farmer his former comforts and 
Juxuries from foreign countries at a cheaper rate 
or of a better quality ; or furnishes new ones to 
increase and extend the circle of his enjoyments. 
When the spirit of improvement is applied to lite- 
rature, it is daily increasing and extending the 
farmer’s means of literary enjoyment. Useful lite- 
rary labor is so abundant and cheap, the expenses 
of printing so much reduced by the increased 
cheapness of the materials, the invention of useful 
machinery, and the application of horse and steam 








easily procure a great variety of literary entertain- 
ment and mental improvement. Useful and valu- 
able books and treatises are daily manufactured 
and offered at the farmer’s door, at little more than 
the expense of paper and ink. So far, then, as he 
or his family have a taste for reading, or desire for 
the improvement of the mind, and so far as time 
ean be spared from the necessary labors of the 
farm and family, the means are ample and abun- 
dant. When thé spirit of improvement, the spirit 
of the age, is applied to the great objects of educa- 
tion, and morals and religious instruction ; to the 
great purposes of improvement in the social, moral 
and religious state of the great body of the people ; 
it confers benefits of incalculable value upon the 
farmer, Other benefits and other advantages sub- 
serve the jnterests of the farmer as to his pecuniary 
gains, or to the comfortable support of himself and 
family, or to literary entertainment, or improve- 
ment, and with reference principally to the inter- 
ests and happiness of the body ; but these take an 
higher aim, ‘hey relate to his moral and social 
perfection, They apply directly to the mind and 
heart, to enlighten the one and regulate the other. 
They attempt to govern his passions, to direct his 
nffections to their proper objects; to direct him to 
the proper performanee of all his relative duties ; 
to make him a good son, a good father, a good 
brother, a good husband, a good citizen; and, 
finally, they consider him as an immortal being, 
and endeavor to prepare him for the enjoyment of 
future felicity, Where can the farmer be found, 
iy What country other than this, who enjoys ad- 
vantages in this respect superior, or eyen equal to 
yours ? Where, in what country, other than this, 
ean a farmer be found, who enjoys the means of 
moral and religious instruction such as you enjoy? 

Gentlemen, I have already, I fear, wearied your 
patience. Time will not permit me to enumerate 
all the sources of encouragement and subjects of 
congratulation tothe New England farmer, Every 
thing appertaining to your situation is calculated 








to encourage you ; and to whatever point you turn 
your view, you find abundant subjects of congratu- 
lation. Go on then, cheerfully, perseveringly and 
confidently, in your course of exertion and im- 
provement. Do not doubt, for a moment, the 
utility of this society, or its exertions for the im- 
provement of agriculture. What you have already 
done is not only certain evidence of its utility, but 
a sure pledge of future improvement. Go on, 
then, until every swamp shall be drained ; until 


' . “2 . 
every barren place shall be made fruitful: until 


every thing which offends the eye or diminishes 
the products of your lands shall be removed ; until 
every farm in the county shall present upon every 
part of its surface the rich products of your indus- 
try; and until it can be said with truth, there is no 
waste or useless land within your limits. Go on, 
and remove from your farms all evidence and eve- 
ry indication of slovenliness, of sloth, of inatten- 
tion, of negligence, of want of enterprise and 
spirit. The time has gone by when a farmer can 
with impunity permit to remain upon his farm in- 
dications of negligence, pregnant evidence of the 
destitution of the true spirit of the farmer, and une- 
quivocal proof that he lacks the true spirit of his 
calling, and that he has never felt the generous 
ardor which the institution of your society, and all 
its exertions, are calculated and intended to infuse. 
The farmer must have a farmer’s ambition, he 
must have a farmer’s pride, and then he will be sure 
to obtain not only a farmer’s success but a farmer's 
honor. And what is a farmer’s honor? — Is it 
to go on in the same dull way which his ancestors 
did before him; to cultivate the same field in the 
same manner, and raise the same moderate and 
stinted crops, hardly sufficient to keep himself and 
family from the poor-house, or himself from the 
debtor’s limits? Is it to suffer one half of his farm 
to grow up to brush and weeds, and cultivate the 
remainder in such a slovenly manner as to be of 
little value to him? Is it to see the improvements 
which are making around him, either without no- 
ticing or without adopting them ? Is it to see the 
superior cultivation, improvement and beauty of 
his neighbor’s fields without self condemnation 
and a deep sense of mortification ? Is it in fine to 
shut his eyes upon all improvements, to fold his 
aris in the isolated situation which he has assum- 
ed, and refuse or neglect all the necessary means 
of information ? 

No. The honor of a farmer is the reverse of 
all this. The farmer who ought to be and is enti- 
ted to honor, is industrious and enterprising. He 
cultivates his land, to be sure, in the old way until a 
better one is discovered and no longer. He imme- 
diately adopts any improvement. He has extensive 
intercourse with farmers for the purpose of obtaining 
information, ayd learning the results of the many 
experiments which are constantly iMfade in agricul- 
ture. He joins au Agricultural Society, if there 
is one within his reach, and becomes an_ active, 
zealous, and useful member. He regularly takes 
some approved periodical upon the subject) of 
agriculture, Tle sees with a discriminating eye 
and judicious mind every different mode of culti- 
vation which passes under his observation, and en- 
deavors to derive useful information from it. 

He has no prejudice in favor of, or attachment 
to the mode of cultivation practised by his father 
or grandfather. His sole object is to adopt the 
best. If he sees upon his neighbor’s farm any 
mode of cultivation superior to his own, or if he 
sees a greater neatness even in the general appear- 








ance, or in the detail or management of particular 
portions than ean be obtained on lis own farns,. lie 
rests not till his own is made equal er superior fs 
his neighbor’s, He is always on the look our, 
not only to ascertain and adopt all improvements 
made by others, but to make as many as possible 
himself. Such is the character of the farmer who 
is entitled to, and obtains houor and respect: in his 
employment. Such is the character of the far. 
mer by which the employment itself is elevated in 
respectability, Such is the charactor of the tar. 
mer by which agriculture is improved, the fertility 
of the lands inereased, new modes of cultivation 
adopted, new and valuable products introduced, 
the breed. of animals improved, and the whole 
face of shings changed. And such will be the 
character of the members of this society, of ail 
those members who are practical agriculturists, if 
they act up to the spirit of this association ; and 
with reference to the great object jor the promo- 
tion of which this society was tormed, 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Farmer. 
BURNT TONGUE IN HORSES. 

Mr. FessenpeEx—lI have seen several commu- 
nications of late of a disease in horses called Burnt 
Tongue. This disease occurred in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston in the year 1820: it had prevail- 
ed much at the South. There appeared at that 
time an article in the Baltimore Ameriean, and cop- 
ied into the Boston Commercial Gazette, Jan. 7, 
1820, on the subject, of the following tenor. The 
first symptoms that some horses show, is pain in 
the act of swallowing, this is when the disease eom- 
mences in the throat. In others it begins nearer 
the end of the tongue, and in these, the first symp- 
tom isa willingness to eat, but unable on account 
of the pain, with considerable slobbering and adhe- 
sive saliva. On looking into the mouth, the tongue 
will be blistered, or the blister may have come off, 
and the tongue appear extremely sore. In some 
cases the lips and cheeks swell, but if no other 
symptoms appear, the disease is not alarming, but 
will give way tothe mouth wash. 

In some subjects of its attacks, the system he- 
comes more generally affected ; the horse is feehle, 
his pulsation low, end instead of 40, not more than 
34 pulsations in a minute. An obstruction in the 
howels, i. e. the horse may not have mere than 
one or two passages, or perhaps none through the 
night; when these symptoms appear, give lim ae- 
cording to the size, a pint or three half pints of raw 
flax-seed oil, or one bottle of castor oil; if in 24 or 
30 hours after it is given, itshould not begin to op- 
erate, it must be repeated ; let him drink as usual. 
The best feed is chopped rye, shorts, or bran 
made into a slop; if he will not take this, seald oats 
so that they be soft to his mouth ; some will ext 
hay, rather than any otner food, 

«© ‘The wash I use is alum and saltpetre, each an 
ounce, vinegar a pint, honey half a pint, the mouth 
to be cleansed two or three times a day, with a 
swab dipt in the mixture, introducing it as far up 
the mouth as convenient; in some cases I hiave t- 
ken blood, but could not perceive that it produced 
any effect. 

About the time stated as above, I had two horses 
affeeted with the symptoms first stated in the above 
extract. 1 used the wash as recommended, and 





gave bran as above directed, and some hay ; by pet 
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AND 


severing in this remedy my horses recovered ; 
aquother remedy was recommended, viz. + 

« Dissolve 2 ounces of copperas and 2 ounces 
ofalum in a piutoft stroug vinegar, swab the mouth 
and tongue with the solution, until the disease is 
removed ; then dissolve honey and alum in vinegar 
and use it iu the same way to heal the tongue.” 

Yours, A Supscriper. 
January 15th, 1834. 





HORSES. 


Mr. Fessenpen—Dear Sir, Annexed I hand 
you an extract from the (English) Farmers Series, 
of the diseases of the tongue of the horse. I think 
it the sane disease that now affects that animal in 
some parts of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Your obedt. servant, 

Boston, 15 Jan. 1834. 


Enocu Siuspy. 


DISEASES OF THE ‘TONGUE. FARMERS SERIES, 
HORSE, PAGE 147, 

The tongue is sometimes exposed to injury from 
carelessness or violence in the act of drenching, or 
administering a ball, being pressed against and cut 
by the edges of the grinders. A little diluted tine- 
ture of myrrh, or alum, dissolved in water, or even 
nature unassisted, will speedily heal the wound. 
The horse will bite his tongue,—most frequently 
in his sleep. If the injury is trifling, it requires 
little care ; but in some instances, a portion of the 
tongue will be torn or nearly bitten off, and the 
assisiance of a yeterinary practitioner will be 
ueeded, 

Bladders will sometimes appear along the under 
side of the tongue, which will increase to a con- 
siderable size, and the tongue itself will be much 
enlarged, and the animal will be unable to swallow, 
and a great quantity of ropy saliva will drivel from 
the mouth. ‘This disease often exists without the 
nature of it being suspected. It resembles what 
is called the blain in the cow, which is a very seri- 
ous coinplaint in thatanimal, frequently connected 
with much fever, and terminating in suffocation. 
Ifthe mouth of the horse be opened, one large blad- 
der, or a succession of bladders of a purple hue, 
will be seen to extend along the whole of the un- 
der side of the tongue. If they be lanced freely 
and deeply, fromend toend, the swelling will very 
rapidly abate, and any little fever that remains may 
be subdued by cooling medicine. 

The cause of this disease is not clearly known, 
It may proceed perhaps, from indigestion, counec- 
ted with a general tendency to inflammation. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BOTTS IN HORSES. 
Mr. Eprror,— 

In the 3d column of page 170 of your valuable 
paper of December llth, No. 22, of the present 
volume, is an article from the New-York Farmer, 
headed “* Grubbs and Botts,” which is ambiguously 
expressed, and the writer’s meaning not readily to 
be understood. Will not a request from you in 
your excellent paper cause the editor of the New- 
York Farmer to give a more connected, definite 
aid complete recipe for expelling these animals or 
aimalcule from the intestines of the horse. 

fF have had a favorite brood mare afflicted with 
Worms some months, of about an inch to 2 inches 
long, aud an 1-8th or more of an inch in diameter : 
of a single color, either of a pale red or white. 
Many medicines have been ineffectually tried as 


vermifuges, since [ ascertained hem complaint. On |miums on those valuable products, they have not 


publication, and when I was on the eve of depart-| The Committee are pleased to find that such 
ing on a journey of sume hundred miles, | ordered | crops as have been exhibited are uncommonly fine 
the first part of this prescription made use of, viz.jones, and they cheerfully award premiums which 


receiving your paper of the L1th, the day after its | neglected the raising of them. 
| 


a pint of good molasses was iutimately blended 
with 5 or 6 quarts of blood warm water and given 
to the animal, which she drank with great avidity ; 
and in an hour it was tollowed with 5 pints homi- 
ny. With the prescription, after the words in the 
Gih line * without medicine” Leoufess I did not 
know the meaning of the author sufficiently well 
to proceed ; and made no further application, ex- 
cept directions to repeat the dose once or twice 
during my absence. This remedy has appareatly 
benefitted the good animal, but not removed the 


cause of complaint. 
Your kind attention to the above request, will 
much oblige your friend. 
Iissex Norru. 


*By rae Eprror. We are apprehensive that 
there is some misprint in the article alluded to, 
either in our paper or the .V. ¥. Farmer. We have 
not preserved the copy which was taken from the 
No, of September last, of the N.Y. Farmer. Mr. 
Fleet would not only oblige’our worthy correspon- 
dent, but confer a favor which we should be hap- 
py to reciprocate, by explaining any ambiguity re- 
lating to the article alluded to. 








For the New-England Farmer. 
WARMING HOUSES. 
Mr. Epiror,— 

It is recommended in your valuable paper to 
ealk all cracks in the winter-keeping room with 
cotton, when air sufficient enters to flare the blaze 
of a candle. I am an advocate for a warm room 
in winter, and was pleased to find you was recom- 
mending its comforts to your numerous readers, I 
pursued your advice in calking all large cracks in 
my keeping room with cotton, and subsequently 
pasted strips of paper near the color of the paint 
of the room half an inch wide over those and all 
other cracks in the room too small to ecalk. I 
also wedge my windows tight with small pine 
wedges, and paste strips of paper over all the 
cracks where there can be a_ possibility of adimis- 
sion of external air. With these precautions, keep- 
ing my doors well listed and shut, together with 
burning anthracite coal day and night, we have 
managed these few years past to keep some of the 
rooms comfortable in I’ssex Norra, 





Boston, Jan. 11, 1834. 

Tue Committee of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society ‘“‘on Vegetable and Grain Crops,” 
respectfully submit the following Report. 

The number of Premiums which the Society 
have, with the aid of the bounty of the government, 
been able to offer on these cropsyin 1833, was 
eighteen. Of this number five a have been 
claimed, being for potatoes, common turnips, wheat, 
barley and rye. The Committee regret to be 
obliged to state—much as they did the last year, 
that for carrots, mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, pars- 
nips, &c.—articles affording so grateful a change 
in the feed of cattle and sheep during our long 
winters,—not a single application has been made. 
They are willing to believe, however, that although 
our good husbandmen have omitted to claim pre- 





- 


\the judicious cultivators are so justly entitled to. 
The kinds of soil and modes of management are 
| plainly set forth in the statements of the claimants, 
land the Committee recommend the publication of 
l those statements asa part of this report.—The pre- 
linium proposed on wheat was stated to be “on 
| Winter wheat,” and Mr, Williams’s was sown in 
ithe spring,—but as his crop was so good, and the 
jattempt the first, perhaps, that has been made bere, 
lirom the seed brought from the Black Sea, the 
Committee have been induced to recommend the 
the payment of the premium, in the hope that it 
Way serve to encourage the raising of this kind of 
wheat, and from a desire to reward so enlightened 
jand practical an agriculturist as Payson Wil- 
iliams, Esq. of Worcester County.—The same 
lventleman, it will be seen by his letter, had this 
season, 625 bushels of potatoes on one acre. 

The premiums recommended to be paid are — 
| ‘To Mr.William Carter of Fitchburg in the coun- 

ty of Worcester, (the gentleman to whom was awar- 
ded the premium last year, for a crop of 691 bush- 
els of the same vegetable :) twenty dollars for his 
crop of potatoes, being 677 bushels on an acre, 
| ‘To the same for his crop of barley on one acre, 
|being 57 bushels, from five bushels of seed, twen- 
ty dollars, 

To E. IL. Derby, Esq. of Salem, for his fine crop 
of counnon turnips, being 1730 bushels on about 24 
acres, nearly 769 bushels to the aere—the quantity 
of seed sown by drill, about 13 lbs,—20 dollars. 

To Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, twenty 
dollars, for his great crop of Black Sea Wheat, be- 
ing 55% bushels on an acre from 24 bushels of seed, 

To Mr. Richard Jaques of Newbury, in the Coun- 
ty of Essex, twenty dollars, for his crop of winter 
rye, sown among the corn, in August at the last 
hoeing, and harvested the August following, 353 
bushels on an acre, from one bushel of seed. 

P. C. Brooks, 
for the Committee. 








THE SIZE AND STOCKING OF A FARM. 
Ir the cultivator be not in debt, and possess a 
pair of horses or a yoke of oxen, two milch cows, 
four young cattle from one to four years old, six 
sheep, and rear as many hogs as are sufficient for 
the use of his family, he may, with this stuck, 
safely encounter twenty acres of cleared ground, 
and practise soiling, united to convertible husband- 
ry; provided himself, with the aid of the workers 
in his fumily, or those he can readily hire, and has 
money to pay, are sufficient to cultivate that quan. 
tity of land properly: especially as his live stock 
will increase with the increased fertility of the soil, 
if he give proper attention to that interesting por- 
tion of his management. Lorain. 





~, TOOTH-ACHE., 


| <A writer in the Middletown Sentinel states that 
his teeth had become loose and very painful from 
a cold, and that they were made fast and entirely 
relieved from pain by a mixture of equal quantities 
of alum and salt, put on acloth and applied to the 
teeth. ‘This mixture has been applied in many oth- 
er cases with great success, and is perhaps as good 
a remedy for the tooth-ache as any that is known. 
Greenfield Gazette. 
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From the Gardener's Maguzine. 


(light. proc eeds c hie fly from above, us any one may 


RELATIONS OF LIGHT TO THE DISPLAY OF | observe by looking at the pictures in a room where 


FLOWERS, &c. 

Tue following observations on the subject of 
light, more especially with reference to the kind of | 
light best adapted to the displaying of sowern, 
have originated in the strikingly different effect 
produced by two exhibitions of plants and ierouen 
which [ lately saw: one collection exhibited in a 
room generally supposed to be admirably ealcula- 


ted for such a purpose, received no light but from | 


the roof or dome, and that softened by shades ; the 


other, shown in a large, merely whitewashed room, 
into which the broad glare of 
by several windows along U 
I have heard 


liant, striking and fresh the plants in the latter ap- 


daylight is admitted 
the 
many remark how much more bril- 


ie side sof room. | 


peared, although they could not suppose they were 
in reality more so than the plants ia the other; but 
I have not 
this difference. 

a privilege) that 
plants in the latter place arose from their receiving 
inartifieial manner, I have 
t before with regard to 


heard any one attempt to account for 
I think (if I] may be al 


the very 


lowed such 
superior eflect of 
the light in a simple 
never considered the subjec 
flowers, but, 
produced on different objects by a descending light, | 
Lam of opinion that all kinds of forms should re- 


from former observations on the efiect 


ceive the light as nearly on a level with themselves | 


as convenient. The most striking proof of the 
notion ma fact, 
that, thentres have been lighted by gas 
from the ceiling, the h 
», and the shadows thrown on the 
audience detract very much 


truth of this y be educed from the 
siuee our 
suses have a much less bril- 
liant appearance 
countenances of the 
from the beauty and from the expression of the 
whole dress circles, The same objection extends 
to sculpture ; whach fact, it is probable, has been 
ascertained, as I have seldom seen it ex- 
For the public display of 


generally 
hibited in such a light. 


; 
riend in 
! 


the | 


the windows are down to the ground.—Cond. G. WM.) 





From the American Farmer. 
SCUPPERNONG AND OTHERS. 

I'nom several letters sent us by a much esteemed 

North we have extracted the 


GRAPEVINES, 


Carolina, 
tollowing 
lhe being a practical farmer, 
tion to the cultivation of the vine, with a view to 
the making of wine. He has obligingly promised 
nis fora future number, a more ample chapter on 
[his preetice and experience. He will also send us 


or sale, a few of the 


i 
| 
here mentioned, and others in time for spring plant. | 


} 
| 
| ing, of which we will give due notice when received. 
; ‘The following remarks were not written for pub- 


lication, but oeeur casually in many parts of his 


gee 
(business letters ; but as they seem to us worth ex-| 
ltracting for the benefit of our readers, we have 


| ventured to take this liberty, for which we hope he 
J will excuse us, 

«The scuppernong vine will not commonly grow 
j from cuttings ; a better, nay, the best method of 
| propagating it, is by burying the branches, leaving 
one bud or more 
lring the spri ing 
rooted by the following fall. 


nhove 
they are then well 


Those who have not 


and summer, 


} witnessed this me thod, would be surprised on see- 
ing to what size the roots will grow 


| 

| 

in one season, 
‘I frequently from two to four feet long, 
} 

| 

! 


appearing 

Some which were 
iving one bud above 
ground, grew by fall to 8, 10, and 
| ngth, and the following season produced some 
| fruit, 


} 
root, 


fas if at least two years old. 
ithus planted in the spring, lee 


more feet in 


will always 


deed it seems nearly immaterial whether they have | 


one or many large or small roots.’ 
‘*T have two varieties of the scuppernong, the 


if 
| 
| 
| 


who gives great atten- | 


vines of the various kinds | 


grow on being transplanted 3 in-{ 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ground in wet weather du- | 
}cut or sawed upon the upper 
iof splitting down when nearly off, 
| happens when this precaution is not tak: 
| sell’s Gi n. 


| 
t 


jany other time than during the 


Scuppernong vines having even the smallest | 


4 


; well if they are properly kept. 


paintings, a subdued light from above is for many ag 
Ses. hea Se ee tM er Dae 4 white and the black, mostly the former which is 
reasons, perhaps, the best; but tor private collac- . rn eee . 
the genuine variety, or that principally cultivated | 


tions, where no taste or inter: 
has tobe consulted, a galle 
ed to the size and number of the 
the light is admitted 
notat pleasure, has many advantages. 


pietures > Wi here 


horizontally, and veiled or 
The effeets 


of light and shade produced by the receding mists 


of morning, the gay and sunny rays of noon, or 
the sobered line of twilig give a variety and | 


reality to the objects, which is seldom observed in 
the usual mode of exlii! 
other works of art, in which will always be found 
more or less of imperfection, may ro! de- 


Ntion. 


Sull, painting and 


rive great advantages from the 


mode fox lig 
usually adopted. Architecture, howe r perfect, 
never looks so grand and beautiful as in twilight 
On the other hand, 


strong for a fine landscape, or for howees. the 


? 


or moonlight. 
love- 
liest productions of nature: they require no artifi- 
cial means either to enhance their beauties, or veil 
their imperfections. 1 do uot kuow if [ bave made 
myself clear; but [ mean to imply, generally, that 
the beauties of nature should be exhibited without 
means; Works of art according to 
and the particular object the artist 
ANON, 


any artificial 
their form, &e. 
has in view. 
[We agree entirely with the general sentiments 
expressed by our correspondent, viz. that brilliant 
objects like flowers should be displayed under the 
full influence of bright light, received not only from 
above, but from the sides; paintings, on the con- 
tary, are seen to the greatest advantage where the 


st but the propi jetor’s | 
ry or saloon pre portio v- | 


no light is too | 


fin the native place of the scuppernong, the lower 
In propagating from the seed 


have, 


}part of this state. 
ick variety produced, — I 
now in bearing a white variety, which I 
The fruit resembles in 
It is a good grape, 


ithe bl is generally 


} 
| however, 
feall the white museadine. 


{taste the common musecadine. 


|but f think inferior to the genuine.” 

“The scuppernong T believe does better without 
any trimming, except that at first growth, necessa- 
[ry to prevent its becoming bushy. It seeins to de- 
light unchecked, to spread high and far over scat- 
jfolding. ‘The hardest freezing, I believe never in- 

The only difficulty IT apprehend in re- 
its success at the North, (not probably in 


= | jures it. 
“ete to 
| Baltimore,) is the chance of its not maturing its 
fruit sufficiently early. Butthere is no such diffi- 
culty in regard to the Halifax. grape. It ripeus 
early. This grape is also a great bearer, very bar- 


which you may judge when I assure you that one 
in the spring of 1832, grew that season vear thirty 
feet, and the past summer has produced more than | 


halfa bushel of grapes. The fruit is a round pur- | 
grows in Jarge clusters; indeed these are uncom- 
of the north. The fruit is finely flavored, and I) 


have reason to believe excellent for wine, as well 
as for table use,” 





where they 


dy, aud very rapid and luxuriant in its growth, of 


which I grafted into a native stock in my vineyard | 


° ° ° a ri 
observations relating to grapevines, ti Madeira, 


'ready commenced pruning their fruit 


| 


monly large, and similar i in shape to what is called | “charcoal does 
here the common bunch grape, or the frost grape | same article is ; also very useful in preserving meal, 


6s The cobs. wine » from the basike of the ‘Ohio, sD 
amous for producing fine kinds of native grapes, 
is Similar to the Halifax in growth, bearing prop- 
but is a larger grape than the 
Its Saver is peculiar aud much ad- 


erties and clusters 
Catawba, 
mired,” 

* The Schuylkill muscadel or Pennsylvania 
is one of the tried kinds that best endure 


the tae winters in that state.” 





PRUNING TREES 


WE notice that some of our neighbors have al- 
und shade 
This operation had better be omitted until 
or even the part of 
eutting off limbs at thet 
with new 
wood during the win- 


trees, 


the month of May, fore June, 
made by 


he covered 


as the wounds 


wiil sooner wood, 


season, 
than those made by cutting 
ter, ‘The pruning of fruit trees may be omitted, 
until after they have passed the flower, and th 
itself, the 


st lected 


young fruit begins to show limbs to be 


then be 
with regard to the crop. 
be trimmed as soon as they 
a small 
side first, 


cut away can more judiciously 
Ornamental trees may 
begin to lea 
eut should 
then the 
side without dange 
which ofter 
n.— Good. 


f out.—] 


cutting off limbs, always bi 


t 
made the lower limb may | 


Far. 





CUTTING SCIONS. 


THERE is a prejudice against cutting scious, at 


mouth of February, 
which often deters people from improving opp: 
tunities which they have of procuring choice fru 
if they were apprized that scions might be eut at 
any time from September until May, and 
When 


SuUCCEeE 


SCIONS al 


cut early in the season, they may be put in 1 
garden, or some convenient place, buryi: 
end of them in the ground, or they may be laid 


aholte in the ground, covering the whole with ear 


may be allowed to remain unul spring 


Goodseli’s Gen. Lar. 





GRAPES, 

egister says, that a vil 
Darlington of Wes 
year, | 


Tur Westchester (Pa.) R 
garden of Mr. 


grapes the 


is growing inthe 
Town, which bore present 
Which one measured 3 1-2 inches in circumference 

and weighed 122 grains, (about 47 grapes to tl 

pound.)—[Was this grape of a native or foreig! 
stock, and of what species 7] —He has another vine, 
that was transplanted in the spring of 1827, fron 
which were guthered 3057 bunches, many of whic! 
vere from 9 to 11 inches long, with @ branch tren 
the upper part of the bunch nearly half as large és 
the main bunch. The last mentioned is a natiy' 


or chicken grape. 





PRESERVE YOUR VESSELS. 
A GENTLEMAN Who has tried the experiment, 
recommends all ship-builders, to put between the 
ceiling and plank, pulverized charcoal, which is 4 


ple grape not quite as large as the Catawba, but it) much better preservative than salt—it is imue! 


‘lighter, and prevents the dry rot, absorbing, as the 
, all the acidity of the wood. The 


fruits, &c. which by its astonishing quality may be 
sent to any part of the world without injury. Tr) 
it, and be convinced.—.V. Y. Gazette. 
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CORN SHUCK MATTRESS. 
Greene County, Alabama, Dec. 19th, 1833. 


Mr. H.—I observe in the Farmer of the 8th} 


Nov. a request that the * best mode of making 
Corn Shuck Mattresses” shall be contributed. I 
do not know that I can give you the * best” mode, | 
hut I can give you one which answers an excellent 
purpose. 

The onlv art consists in the preparati f the 

Th oniy art consists in the pre paratiion 0 thie 
shucks, the mattress being then made in the usual 


way by stitching the tick or covering in squares of} 
12 or 14 





ines The shucks are prepared by 


hackling. The hackle is made by driving iron 
spikes, (20d. nails) made sharp at one end, through 
a sinall piece of plank, 12 inches long and five in- 


to 
in drawing the | 


ches broad. Three rows of holes, accommo- | 


date the nails, are formed so that 


Le ? ' | 4 
shucks across t! shucks in 


rem they may split the 
, 


lifferent parts, and no two nails follow each other. 
+] 
Thus, 


When these holes are 


thus made, drive in the nails 
wojecet two inches above the 
| 


Let 


ve fastened securely to a block or bench, 


ill they board. 


ti : 
the board 


e only instrument necessary 





I 
ind you have th 
prepare the materials. ‘To use it requires but little 
The 


shucks must be freed from the bard and solid part 





Sis ill, whic 


h will be acquired. by a few trials. 
of the stalk end, to which their folds are attached. 
Take as much as the hand can well! grasp, and 


kle by pressing at each end, 


forae 


it upon the hack 


¢ } t! 
tO ThaKe ie 


nails penetrate through it; 
hk pe at this 





’ ’ 7 ° me. - 
rthe shucks forcibly across it. 








peration, changing ends, till the shucks are split 


When thus prepared they are used | 


nto fibres, 





precisely as hair is used in mattress-making, being | 
equally distrilfited in every part of the tick by a 
long awl, uf then stitched as above directed. | 
This is the most approved method in use among 
us tis cheap, simple and expeditious 


. ‘ , 
resses made of shucks cut 


are pet so good, 


! ? . . Lar 
‘losely compressed, and bard, 


vcd cane fortable, losing all their « lasticity. When 
minde as above recommended, their elasticity con- 
tinues for years. IT much prefer corn shucks, for 


reason, to the long moss, an article In very 


general use among us, 

Shuck mattresses have one disagreeable quality ; 
they are very noisy when you move the least on 
them. ‘To prevent this rustling noise, I have found 
a thin layer of 


shucks eff 


refuse cotton on either side of the 


{ mattress thus made is much 


sctual, 
cheaper, and in no wise inferior in comfort to wool 


or hair mattresses, A Svupscrirer. 





From the Northampton Courier. 
BLACK TONGUE. _ 

A corresPonpeNt has sent us the following 
article in relation to this disease. 

** [| noticed in your last an account of a disease 
in horses called the “ black tongue.” In some 
places in this vicinity, not only horses, but cattle 
sheep, &c. are attacked with this disease.—It is : 
duty that all innkeepers owe the public, to use 
caution about exposing the horses of their eustom- 
ers. Stalls ought to be appropriated for horses 
that are affected. All grain and hay left in them 
should be thrown away and the mangers thorough- 


Se < 


| good, the respiration natural, the bead free froin | 


| It in your power to give me counsel in this mat- | 
fter, I shall be particularly obliged.” 
ing receip 


ed by the editor 


lot castor oil—if it 


then |} 


i thei well together, then take a 


| these matters, tha 


ly cleansed. All mangers under the sheds of pub- | disorder in 1820, was from the horses to the cat- 
As it is|tle. 


lic houses should be frequently washed. 


easier to prevent than to cure most diseases, atten- 


A physician has called my attention to the fact 


tion should be paid to the health of horses. Their | that chloride of lime (to be found in all apothecary 
bowels should be kept open by giving them a mash | shops,) has been successfully used to purify stables, 


of bran, with a small handful of salts occasionally. 
\ 


As 


lighten the publie on this subject than myself, I 


many of your readers are better able to en- 


shall close with an account of a disegse among the 
horses in Worcester Co, Marylaud, in 1826, which 


resembles the disease that prevails at the present 
time. The account is from a corre spondent to the 
American Farmer, as follows j—* Their tongues 
are so dreadtully lacerated, that the power to man- | 


age their food is entirely lost. The appetite is | 


} : 
Gisciust 


; and indeed, with the exception ef costive- 
ness, there is no svimptom of disease, inicle pendent- 
ly of the tongue. Of this member the whole pape 
i! * 
illarv surface 
tie depth ot 
° ° . ’ ° _— | 
within three days from the beginning of the attack. | 


on the outer half, has sloughed to | 


more than ove eighth of an inch 


The follow- | 
t for the cure of this disease was obtain- 
of 


Mr. Tomlinson, one of the stage proprietors in 


! 
tie 


Baltimore. It was publisaed in his paper in Nov. 
1826, and is said to cure jin 99 cases in 100. “On | 
the commencement of the disease, bleed moderate- } 
ly. If the blood, after cooling, appears to have 


much buff on it, repeat the bleeding—give a pint 
does not operate in 16 hours, | 


give two thirds of a pint. Nitre may be given at 


the rate of 2 oz.a day; or salts two or three times 


a week, 4 |b. at a time—these may be given in a 
lop of bran, it being the best | 


thin mash or rather s 
food for the animal while diseased.” 
“ Take half'a pint of honey, one table spoonful 


of borax and one quart ot strong sage tea, mix 


SLICan 


5 . ] nal i t. Rie , +1 ’ . 

rag on the end Of if; dip it im the mixture ai 
wash the tongue, gums and mouth well: the mors 
frequently the better, at least every two hours— 


sweet milk in the tea will his dis- 
ease haus appeared in. soni 


VV ili some 


give us sume account of the disease in your neat, 


4 


this vicinity. of your correspouc 


ELACK TONGUE. 


! acquainted with 


area tn 


We are told by a person wel 

tthis disorder first app 
tuis country in 1820, and that the following reme 
dy then used and 


found an infallible one—never, in his own experi- 


ence, having failed to efleet a cure. ‘Take 


| saltpetre, 1 oz, borax, 1 oz. alum, 3 oz. copperas. 


Pulverize them together, put the wixture into a 
pint of honey, and simmer the whole over a gentle 


| tire till the ingredients are entirely mingled. Add 


| 
| 


a quart ot 
24 feet long, 
dip it in the mixture and swabWhe mouth of the 
sick horse once an hour for twelve hours.  Atier- 


wards apply linseed or sweet oil two or three 


sirong sage tea— Take an elastic stick 


with a linen rag fastened on the end, 


Then give some mild 


times in 
physic. 


the same way. 


The remedy will prove equally beneficial for 
sheep, cattle, &e.; and judging from the analogy 
of the past, it will be soon me led for the latter 
description of stock. The course followed by the 


I boy 
lihat he has tried it with entire 


American Farmer, from |. 


and tie a soft | 


and to remove glanders, farcy, gangrene, tumors, 
&e. in horses. It is prepared for this purpose by 


inixing a bottle of the chloride with a pail of water, 
Washing the walls, mangers, &c. with it by means 
of a brush, and then washing over with pure wa- 
After a thorough washing, the stable may be 
In cases of tumors, glan- 


t 


ter. 


PANS Pir nil | 
OcCCAasSiOhaALy SpPribwied, 


iders, &c, it should be applied externally by the aid 
of lint, and in France it is said to have effected 
It any cures, 


Since writing the above, we have been informed 
the gentleman who recommended the chloride, 
suceess on his own 
) 


horse which was affected with the distemper. 


IMPORTANT TO MILKMEN. 


By a variety of experiments it has been ascer- 
placed in vessels made of zine in- 
of cream beyond what 
obtained in vessels of the ordinary kind. The quan- 


ined is computed at one third 


tained, that milk 


quantity ‘an be 


crease the 
i 


of butter ob 
nore. —Goodsell’s Gen. Farmer. 


ERIE CANAL 


VALUE OF THE 

THe convention of delegates from some of the 
southern counties of New York, which lately as- 
sembled in the city of New York, state in their re- 
port thatthe Erie canal of 
population and one liumdred millions of value to 


has ** added a million 


the state tb hg 


CINCINNATI, 
The greatest Hoe Market in ti 


ruuser 


world. The Cin- 
cinuati that for the last 
three or four weeks there were not less than 60,000 


suys 


' ! ' 
L7QNNY ave ys, 


hogs killed in that city, and the editor is convineed 





that Cinciumati ts  deeidedly the first pork mar- 

ket in the world.” Quite probable ; but whether it 

or not, we will among the last to dispute the 

supremacy, or detract a single bristle from the 
ichaplet of glory, 
i . 

STEAM ENGINES. 
non a list firrnished to the editor of the Pitts- 
ug Daily Advertiser, it appears that there are 


fmouth, 154,240 


published in all the papers was | 


1 02. | 


tion in that city and its immediate vi- 
‘laitv, no fewer than éighty-nine steam engines, 
mploving 2,111 persons, and consuming in each 


bushels of coal—. Y. Commer- 


GRIST MILL. 


NEw 


We have recently seen in operation a new grist 


mill for bruising or grinding corn and grain, in- 


; verte 


by Mr. Adna L.. Noreross of this town. The 


jmachine which we saw in operation was of a size 


} 


Yto suit the 


| 
| 


| 


i sasily to be moved from place to place, 


It grinds 
rind coarse or fine 
VW ¢ 


cannot say, as has been snid of some machines for 


very rapidly and may be set to ¢ 


convenience of those 


who use it. 
similar purposes, that “it not only makes grain 
better, but more of it,” yet we can safely say that 
we believe this mill to be a very valuable machine 
which every man who feeds his cattle or horses on 
corn or grain, would find greatly for his interest 
to have appended to his barn or stable —Hallowell 
Me. paper. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, JANUARY ®, 1834, 
N EW ENGL AND FAR M ER. | matter, by the use of stoves for cooking, and warm- | but are a protection against worius, which some- 
= ing rooms, to effect these objects with one third of | times attack the young plants,” &c. 


BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JAN. 22, 1933. 


SS 


We have received the Report of the Committee | 


on Trees and Hedges. The Premium on Hedges 
was awarnled to E, H. Derby, Esq. We shall pub- 
lish the Report in our next. - 





Petty Larceny. We are under no very grext 


obligations to some neighboring papers for taking | 


the trouble to republish our Price Current, without 
giving us the trifling boon of crediting it to the N. 
E. Farmer. We would also remark that we are 
very careful that the price current is strictly correct 
for every Tuesday. 


MANAGEMENT OF WOOD LANDS. 
Frew persons have any adequate idea of the im- 
portance of wood land to a country. 
only useful for fuel, timber, tools, &c.; but with- 
out it the continent of America would be as barren 
as the deserts of Africa. 


sun, prevent or moderate the efiects of heat and 
drought on the soil, produce moisture and vital air 
by transpiration of the leaves, regulate and soften 
the temperature of the climate, and are indispensi- 


ble, not only to the comfort and civilization, but to | 
A world without | 
a sun, or an earth without an atmosphere, would | 
scarcely be more intolerable or uninhabitable, than 
a country without trees, 


' 
| owner would wish to perpetuate by a series of re- 
“é > ] yr - | . . 

In clearing farms | productions, the best method is to cut down every 


the existence of human beings. 


A farmer might almost as well be without a 
wife, as without a wood lot. 


Wood is not: 


Trees protect cattle and | 
other useful animals from the burning rays of the 


| the fuel generally used, when Dr. Deane wrote. 
| In some cases, it may be found more profitable 
'to keep tolerably good land in wood, than in any 
| other cultivation, This will depend on the vieini- 
ity to some market town, or some place where 
| wood can be sold at a good price. 

| To thicken a forest, or to prevent its becoming 
| too thin, cattle should be kept out of it at all sea- 
| sons, The seeds or cuttings of trees of rapid 
| growth, should also be set or planted in every part, 


| which has become destitute of growing wood. It 


woodland be allowed to become so thin that the 
/sun can get in and cause the ground to be covered 
| with a sward of grass, this will prevent the further 
| growth of young timber; and in this way the 
ground eventually becomes stripped of all- its 
| growth. 
| Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine remarks in sub- 


forest trees may either become crooked branches 
of little use except for fuel, or beautiful and 
straight timber trees, according as the old trees 
imay be cut over close by the surface or one foot 
above it. The closer the stump is cut to the ground, 
the straighter the suckers or sprouts. This im- 
portant fact ought to be familiar to every owner of 
a wood lot, and constantly kept in mind by the 
gardener in pruning fruit trees, 


In applying the axe to a wood lot, which the 


ma new country, due regard should be had to|tree as far as vou proceed. This will give the 


preserving a perpetual forest. 


put to the disagreeable necessity, either of buying 
their fire wood, or else of going, perhaps, some | 
miles after it. That part of a furm should be set | 
apart for this purpose, which is least adapted by | 
nature for tillage or grass. Land which is swampy | 
with a very thin soil over a sandy bottom: land 
that is rocky and mountainous, or which will but 
poorly bear a dry season, or even the most sandy | 
or gravelly heights, or steep declivities which can-} 
not be ploughed, may answer well for a forest. | 
J’orest trees having long roots, some of which pen- | 
etrate deeply, may find sufficient nourishmens, in 
places where corn and grass cannot be cultivated 
to advantage. So that it is very bad economy, to | 
suffer any such place to be destitute of growing) 
trees. For if they do not produce wood, they are. 
ia a manner useless. Or, if they produce grass, | 
trees will not hurt them for pasturage, butin some | 
cases make it better. 
“The quantity of ground that should be set! 
apart for this use, must vary according to the large- 
ness of the farin it belongs to, and according to the 
demand for wood, the quality of the soil, and the! 
uature of the climate. If the climate be hot, the 
forest may be smaller. 
‘Some intelligent farmers in this country, have | 
thought they could make a lot of ten or a dozen | 
acres, answer the purpose of supporting one con-| 
stant kitchen fire. But it certainly will not, unless | 
the soil be uncommonly fruitful, and the trees be | 
such as are of the quickest growth. If land be| 
poor and dry, it will require twenty acres or more, 


to supply one single fire, and keep the stock of 
trees undiminished.”* 











* Deane’s New England Farmer. 


Some have mista- | 
ken their interest so much, as not to leave a suffi- | 


cient quantity of land uneleared ; so that they are} yg fair exposure to the sun. But if some of the 


the previous crop, 
forces the growth so rapidly, that the plants draw 


lodge. 
2 such effects. 
It is, however, a very easy appear, of plaster, ashes, soot, &c. are highly 
beneficial, as they not only encourage the growth, 


sprouts from the stumps, and other young trees 
the advantages of a free circulation of the air and 


large trees are left, the shoots which spring up 
from the stumps of the others will languish be- 
neath their shade, 

A valuable paper on the subject of Forest Trees, 
written by the Hon, J. Welles, published originally 
in the Mass. Agr. Repos. may be found in the N. 
E. Farmer, vol. i. p. 329. 





FLAX. 

Quere respecting Flax. A correspondent of New 
Brunswick, inquires as follows: ** Can you inform 
me, by the paper, whether land that bas been re- 
cently limed, is congenial to the growth and seeding 
of Flax? I have heard it asserted that it will grow 
well, but will not produce seed. As the seed with 
us is the most valuable part of the crop, I am de- 
sirous of information on the subject.” 


We have never witnessed, and rarely read of 
the application of lime to this particular crop ; nor 
till we received the above, had we any intimation 
that lime would prevent flax from producing good 
seed. In Essays on the Culture of Flax, by J. 
W. Pomeroy, Esq. published in the N. E, Farmer, 
vol. ii. pages 26, 36, 44, the following passage oc- 
curs: 

‘© No dung should be applied to the land when 
the flax is sown, but may be put on bountifully with 
The objection is that dung 


up weak, have a thin bark, and are more liable to 
Lime, marle, shells, &c. do not produce 
Top dressing, soon after the plants 


stance that the shoots from the stools or stumps of 


Again, “It is not unfrequent in Ireland to ob- 
tain crops of flax from green sward, on which they 
put lime, shells, limestone, gravel, &c. 





LEGISLATIVE BOUNTIES TO AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

We are apprehensive lest, in the midst of our 
political disputes, and the agitations which are cur- 
rent among dealers in currency, the mainspring of 
national and individual prosperity, will not receive 
the attention which is necessary to ensure us any 
thing worth contending about. Let us not while 
suatching at shadows, lose the substanees of which 
the former are but typical ; and while we disagree 
about deposits, negleet the great source of every 
thing worth depositing. 

It is a fact of primary importance to all, who 
are not sufliciently ethereal to live without food or 
raiment, that the bounty heretofore granted for the 
encouragement of Agricultural Societies by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, will cease after 
the 20th of February next, unless something is et- 
fected to continue the same. The benefits which 
have resulted from this well bestowed premium are 
too obvious and too generally acknowledged, to 
need any thing more than ‘a word to the wise.” 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Black Tongue. A gentleman who has horses recov- 
ering from this disease, informs us that Pepper, Salt and 
Vinegar mixed, and used as a wash for the mouth, has 
had the most beneficial results—that one horse who had 
refused food and water for four days, immediately upon 
washing the mouth with this mixture, and after swallow- 
ing a small quantity, drank heartily, and upon placing 
hay before him, fell to eating eagerly. He states that 
his horses are rapidly recovering under this treatment.— 
NV. H. Spectator. 

Gypsum.—We learn from the Ithaca Journal, that an 
extensive bed of gypsum has been discovered upon the 
land of Mr. T. M. Ecker, on the Cascadilla creek, one 
mile east of the village of Ithaca. The quantity is said 
to be inexhaustible, an analysis proves the quality to be 
excellent. It resembles the blue variety of Nova Scotia. 
It has been tested by several farmers, who certify to ite 
utility. 

The N. Y. Gazette states,that Dr. Smith of Washing- 
ton, having devoted 20 years to perfecting the Mariner's 
Compass, has succeeded in making one proof against the 
attraction of iron on ship board. The value of his inven” 
tion has been tested in the Navy for three years, and ap- 
proved of by the Secretary of the Navy, and the several 
commanders who have tried it; and they are now offered 
for general use. 

A distressing disease of a very fatal character, says the 
New Haven Herald, exists at Killingworth,Conn. Elev- 
en persons have died in a few weeks, and none who are 
attacked with it recover. 

Very complete arrangements have been made within 
the past year to establish a new Cattle Market, in Ca:m- 
bridge, Mass. on the spot where formerly stood the old 
‘Davenport Tavern,’ well known to all who have driv- 
en cattle to Brighton for the last fifty years. Very spa- 
cious yards have been laid out, and extensive buildings 
erected. The new Market will meet, we think, the 
wishes of the drovers and buichers, who have loudly com- 
plained of the inconvenience attending the present state 
of things.— Brattleboro’ Inquirer. 

The Haverhill Gazette states that the disease of black 
or burnt tongue prevails to a great extent in that vicinity, 
and that several valuable horses have died of it. 
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.. B. paper states 


Latest from Jamaica. mull St. John’ s, N 
on the authority of a Captain of a vessel who left Jamai- 
ca on the 12th ult. that Kingston papers of the 5th con- 
tained accounts of the house of assembly, which still con- 
tinued in session, and state that the Colonial Bill, for the 
Emancipation of the Slaves, had passed the House to take 
effect in July next. 

d Child Burned.—A promising daughter of Mr. John 
Wood, Elliot street, in her sixth year, attending a pri- 
mary school in Lowell place,was so frightfully burued on 
Vhursday morning, just before nine o'clock, that after 
lingering in great pain under the care of two skilful 
physicians during the day and evening, she expired at 
eleven o'clock the same night. No blame is charged to 
The former was 


The child 


was dressed in cotton ; her apron caught fire at the stove } 


to the mistress or any other person. 
not in the room, it not being school time. 
and she was alinost instantly enveloped completely in 
flames, which could not be extiuguished till the chance 
of life had become hopeless.— Mercantile Journal. 

Manufacturing.—It appears from an ingenious state- 
ment, that there are in the United States, 795 cotton 
Mills, moving a capital of $40,784,904, and manufactu- 
14,316 lbs of cotton, or 214,882 bales. 

The number of spindles 1,246,903 ; yards 
ot cloth made 230,461,900 ; hands employed, females 23,- 
‘M7 ; males 13,749; total 47,676; pounds of starch wad 
141,253; bbls. Flour for sizing 17,245; cords of wood 
hurnt 46.516 ; tons of coal 24.450 ; bushels of charcoal 9,- 
25; gallons of oil used 300,598 ; hand weavers 4,760; 
total dependants 119,626; annual value of cotton manu- 
factures $25,000,000 , aggregate of wages paid $10),294,- 
445. 

A man near Newark, N. J. was kicked almost to death 
last week, by a horse, which he was beating unmerci- 
fully None will pity him. 

Longevity.—The Daily Troy Press speaks of a woman 


—_- 


ring yearly, 77,7 


looms 33,506 ; 


in that place, who is now enjoying good health and un- 
impaired faculties, at the age of 102. Last summer she 
walked fourteen miles in less than nine hours. She re- 
counts with accuracy the events of the French war; 
reads the Dutch Bible without spectacles, early, 
s herself quickly, talks forcibly and fluently, and 
She 
has always labored hard, and has been accustomed to eat 
nine 


rises 
dre ‘sse 


is very proud of recounting her early conquests. 


and drink without book—as, we will venture to say, 
out of ten Centenarians always have. 

The Windsor, Vt. Republican of 27th ult. states that 
in that town alone, 89500 has been paid during the past 
year, for Western Flour, and that the amount expended 
for the same article, ia Chittenden, the adjoining coun- 
$100,000. A few years 
ago Vermont raised a surplus of wheat, for which she 
found a ready marlet. It is now the reverse ; and in- 
telligent men think the amount paid by our farmers for 
the article of flour the last year, exceeds what they have 
received for their wool, by many thousands of dollars. 

Commendable.—The farmers of the town of Westfield 
having become dissatisfied with the manner of trading 
of the merchants there, have had a public meeting in 
which they made known their grievances, and adopted 
some resolutions, one of which (the following,) we pre- 
sume the merchants not only there but elsewhere would 
be very glad to see carried into effect, to wit: 

We ome Resolved, To square up our merchant debts 
as soon as possible, and hereafter try to make ready pay 
for what we buy at the stores, and trade wherever we 
can do it to the best advantage.—Fredonia Courier. 


ty, during the same period, is 





5000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 

For Sale by Josrru Prince, of Grafton, Worcester Co. 
50 White Mulberry Trees, of vigorous growth, and being 
the same that obtained a premium of the Worcester Co. Agri- 
eultaral Society. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
An adjourned meeting of this Society will be held at rac} 


Hall, iv Joy’s Buildings, on Saturday next, at 11 o'clock. | 
R. T. Payne, Recording Secretary 


WANTED. 

A faithful young man (unmarried) who can come well rec- 
ommended, to take the work of the Farm and Garden of a 
small family. Apply at this office. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. XCVII. 

For October, 1833—Containing National Education in Eng- 
land and France ; Overton’s Poetical Portraiture of the Chureh ; 
Present State of Manufactures, Trade, aud Shipping ; Lue of 
Mr. Roscoe ; Lady Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes—Iilustrations | 
of the State of Ireland; State and Relations of the Turkish | 
Empire ; Financial Measures of the Government ; Baron d’- | 
Haussez’s View of Great Britain; Sir Johu Herschel’s Astron- | 
omy; Virst Session of the Reformed Parliament ; 








Ww alpole’ s| 





Letters to Sir Horace Mann ;—Just published .by LILLY, | 
WAIT, COLMAN & HOLDEN. 
BLACK SEA SPRING WHEAT. 


For Sale at the Seed Store of Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, North 
Market Street, Boston. As this variety of Wheat produced the 
pastseason 35 bushels to the acre on the Farm of the subseriber 
and its flour being of a very superior quality, he deems any oth- 
er recommendation unnecessary. 


Fitchburg, J 1834 


STEAM RICE MILL, AT SOUTH BOSTON. 

THE subscriber having purchased the Patent Rice Machines 
of Messrs. Strong, Moody & Co. of Northampton, with the 
exelusive privilege of using them in Boston and a large vicini- 
ty, has put them im operation at South Boston, near the Free 
Bridge. It is well known that rice in its rough state, or with 
its outer bull on, will keep many vears, and that after been 
cleaned, it is subject (particularly in warm Weather) to weavil, 
and other insects, and is usually put in bad casks—he therefore 
hopes, by having this article always in a fresh state, in casks of 
different sizes, to meet with a ready sale. The mode of clean- 
ing being entirely different from any other now in use in any 
other country, the grain is kept quite whole and very clean. it 
will be put in good casks of usual size, for export; also in bar- 
rels and half barrels, and in bags of 190 Ibs. each, (which may 
be returned ;) also. ground into. fine Flour, in quarter barre s— 
it will be delivered in any part of the city, for a reasonable 
charge, and will not be sold in smaller quantities. Also, the 
fine Bran, or Flour, so called in the Southern States, being the 
inner coat of the grain, excellent food for hors es, cows, bogs, | 
sheep and poultry—and the outer Hull, a prime article for | 
packing glass, crockery, bottles aud fruit, and is believed will 


PAYSON WILLIAMS. 


an. 22, 























prove valuable in making Coarse Paper, will be sold at a low 
price in large quantiue s. 

This Rice is particularly recommended for whaling ship, 
and others going long vovages, as from being highly polished- 
and free from dust and flour, and being put into their tight iron 
bound casks, it will be free from any insects, until exposed to 
air. 
fc? An Order Box is placed in Mr. Roger’s Foreign Letter | 
Office in the area of the City Hall, and a sample of the Rice in 
the several Insurance offices, State str. JOHN PRINCE. 

Boston, Nov. 16, 1833. uf 


FRUIT TREES. 
Ornamental. TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 55 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 
This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &e. 
and covers t he most of I8aeres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recomme *nded.—Of Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. & ¢.—selections 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tious of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mutrticacutuis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for stk worms to al! others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; sclections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sourees. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honevsuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Or 
Herbaceous flowering plants, # choice seleRion of 28 








280 varieties, | 
including the Pwonies, Moutan and Papareracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 8 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in 
Automn being an excellent season for transplanting. “Address to 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newron. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. 
BARRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos, 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
= = = =r 
FROM ro 
APPLES,carly, . . + + « «© Barrel » 150, 2 UO 
BEANS, while, . " ; > | bushel } Bul 
SEER, mess, (new) . | barrel 10 5U) 107» 
Cargo, No. 1. ° | s | 8 25) 9 00 
prune, J e o | 6 & 6 75 
Berswak, (. American) oie pound | 18 21 
BurreRr, inspected, No. 1, new, at le iM 
CRANBERRIES, | bushel | 1 a 2 00 
CHEESE, new milk, aa ag se | 8 4 
skimmed milk, 2... he 34! 5 
FraTHERS, northern, geese,. . . a 40) 45 
southern, geese, . es 35} 42 
| Fuax, American, pound 4} ” 
FLAXSEED, j bushel | 133) 1 37 
FLOUR, Genesee, ‘cosh. ! barrel 6 25) 6 DO 
Baltimore, Howard str. new ae 6 00} 6 2% 
Baltimore, whart, | 5 87) 6 00 
Alexandria,. . : 4 “ 6 00 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . oushel | 72 74 
southern ym, i = 60, 62 
white, ; 2 * | 61 61 
Rye, (scarce) Norther mM, « a 36) 
Sarle ” Saree te Ge ‘ ” } 70 75 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) | 66 40, 2 
Hay, best English, New, : ton 21 00! 22 00 
Eastern screwed, . ... | * 16 00) 17 00 
Hard pressed, ‘ ae oe... | 17 OO 
Honey, a oe | gallon 33 37 
Hors, Ist quality . + « | pound | 20! 22 
2d quality co * eRe 15} 7 
Larv, Boston, Istsort, . . . . pound 9 10 
Southern, Ist sort, , - 94 10 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, fe ee 18 20 
upper, — *) Beg 22) 23 
Dry Hide, sole. . | pound 17 1y 
bi upper, . . Ib, | 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . . pound 2 2 
Baltimore,sole, . . aie 25 2C 
Lime, best sort : ; cask | 100) 110 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, ; barrel | 20 00) 21 00 
Navy, Mess, .* we ° 2 1400 1500 
Bone, middlings, “| 15 00) 16 CO 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass . . | bushel} 2 37; 2 80 
Red T op, northe rn, = 87! 100 
Red Clover, northern, . | pound | 10, 1 
White Dutch Hone ysuckle Si. 30} 33 
TALLow, tried, . ewt | 8 00! 8 50 
Woot, Me srino, full blood, w ashe d, | pound 6% 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, |  “ VW 75 
Merino, §ths washed, | | 52) 5D 
Merino, half blood, - ” | 45 50 
Merino, quarter, oe 42! 45 
Native washed, . . cL 38! 40 
=- _ {Pulled superfine, ‘ " | 55) 60 
Ss [Ist Lambs, . os | 47) 50 
= a . | ‘ 35) 40 
ca|ad ¢ a oe “ 50 3 
v. Ist Spmning,. . . «| 42 45 
Souchern pulled wool is gener ally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 
HAMS, northern, oe - | pound | 10); 1 
southern, ie me a | 9/ I 
Pork, whole hogs, in a Se { 7 vi 
PouLTrRy, 7 i aoe ie 9 | } 
Burtrer, (tub) . ea ee 14 16 
lump, best,. . oe ee 17 18 
Eacs, : » . . | dozen 37 j 40 
PoTators, , bushel 40; 50 
Cipern, ( weeording to quality, ) barrel | 125\1 50 
NEW YORK PRICE CURRENT,—Jan. 21, 1834. 
Hops.—Since our last, we have heard sales of small lots on- 
ly, of first sort, Eastern, at 19 to 20 ets. Ih.—A gentleman from 


Germany informs us that the American Hops have been tried 
in that country, and obtained a decided pow tam to the En- 
and that an increased demand from that quarter may be 
Exports this season, to 16th inst. 2,388 


glish ; 
looked tor hereafter. 


bales 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 20, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day, 452 Beef Cattle, and 631 Sheep, divided 
as follows—At Brighton 81 Beef Cattle, and 31 Sheep; at 
Cambridge 351 Be -¢! “ attle, and 600 She "ep. 


Prices. Beef Cu’tle—Much speculotion having taken 
piree, sales were very uneven. We noticed two or three very 
fine taken at $575 a6. We quote prime at 525 a5 50; good 


at 475 a5; thin at 3 50a 450, 
Sheep. —We noticed lots taken at 82 17, 225, 250, and 2 
Ww ethers, some of which were of a superior quality, $3 
and 6 12. 


”. 


3 75,5 
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MISCELLANY. 
een ome - —— 
THE MANSION OF PEACE. 
As I stood on the hill that o’erlooks the dear cot 
Where my Kate and my little ones dwell, 
I said, if the splendor of kings were my lot, 


I'd prefer my own daisy grown dell. 

Though humble my wicket, and shatter’d my latch, 
And the winds my rude lattice have rent, 

Though my mansion is low and all covered with thatch, 


’T'was the mansion of peace and the home of content. 


Though twelve weary months have now wasted away, 
Since my Kate and my cottage | left, 

Though the hardships of fate I've encounter’d by day, 
And of sleep I’ve at night been bereft ; 

Yet oh! if my Kate and my little ones live, 

Should they smile with the blessing of health, 

The hardships of life V'll forever forgive, 

For in them I've a world full of wealth. 


As I spoke I beheld my Jov’d Kate at the door, 
And my little ones play’d by her side, 

Let the tempest come on, let the wind loudly roar, 
In the moment of madness I cried ; 

No longer I paus’d in a transport so true, 

For never seem’d mortals so blest, 

‘l'o her dear open arms L instantly flew, 

And let those who have hearts speak the rest. 


At eve my dear little ones clang round my knees, 
As [kiss’d thein a thousand times o’er, 

What rapture I cried can be equal to these! 

’Tis heaven alone can give more— 

Though bumble my wicket and shatter’d my latch, 
And the winds my rude lattice have rent, 

I find in my mansion that’s cover’d with thateh, 
Sull the mansion of peace and the home of content. 


“THERE AND THERE FOLKS.” 





‘4s thy servant was busy here and there, he was 
gone.”—1 Kings xx. 40. 


Ir is an abundance of such here and there busi- 
ness that occasions a considerable portion of the 
pinching wants of the present day ; yea, of the too 
frequent instances of death-bed repentance, in, this 
age of our probation; and alas! at a eritical mo- 
inent of our lives like this, in which the Almighty 
has visited us with afiliction and pestileice, when 
We may emplatically place our hands on our hearts 
and feel ** that in the midst of life we are in death.” 

A small farm, cultivated with the utmost dili- 
ence and care, will furnisi a pradent family with 


seeking after one ; in whichever case * the hand 
writing upon the wall” clearly shows what he is 
coming to. 

Lo, an auction! What's for sale! The goods 
of a grocer, and the tools of amechanic. Are they 
profligates 2? No. Are they inanimate elods ? far 
Otherwise. Whatthen? They are lovers of chat, 
of company, of fun, and so instead of attending dil- 
igently to their calling, they were * busy here and 
there.” 

Mark the interior of that house,—no useful in- 
dustry goes on,—no order,—nothing is in its right 
place,—more wasted than is eaten. Is the house- 
wife a Doll? So fur otherwise, she is one of the 
most sprightly and lady-like women in the place, 


her household,—she is ** busy here and there.” 
| Look upon that comely young man in the hands 


of a Bailiffj—has he committed any crime? Not 
so, his reputation is fair,—how comes it then ? 
He is in debt. Is he wanting in faculties? He 
possesses excellent faculties both of body and mind, 
Is he indolent? No; he is quick in motion all the 
}day long. How happens it then that a single man 
| who never met with any misfortune, is unable to 
|pay his debts? He has been “busy here and 
| there.” 

| * Not ready,” says the sly lawyer when the case 
is called up, and when the witnesses have been 
at court day after day. And why not 
being busy ‘here and there,” something 
Here the 








} waitin 
| ready 
has been forgotten or neglected by him. 


wr 
La] 
. 


| cirectumstances are, however, materially altered. If 


| the not ready lawyer obtains a continuance, he in- 
| creases thereby hisown emoluments. Partly ** by 
| his craft he has wealth.” It is the pigeons only 
| that are picked. 





THE DOG OF COGNIOU. 

A paper merchant established at Marseilles, went 
in 1718 ona journey to Toulon, and was assassi- 
pated on his return in the wood of Cogniou. Not- 
withstanding the strict inquiries made by the son 
and widow of the deceased, they could not fall 
upon the track of the murderer. 

Six months thus passed away, about which time 
ihe merchant’s son entered one day a cofice-house, 
| Where several persons where peaceably assembled. 
| Immediately his father’s dog that had accompanied 
i lita, swrung with fury upon a tall lean man who 


| 


a moderate suificieney. He that has a trade | was enjoyiig the company of ladies, Astonished at 


has an estate,” even although he own neither house 
nor land. 


attending closely to their proper callings, are busy 
here and there, uiey will assuredly ** come out at 
J . « 


the litthe end of the Lorn.” 


buckle down, the oue to his farm the other to his | 


| P aa : 3 . 
But ifthe farmer and trader, instead |S the furious avimal,—they beat him with 


this sudden attack, every one rushed forward to re- 


slicks, strove to draw him off by force,—but all in 


> ? r . H ec Fr ; 
vali,—the dog redoubled bis rage, und continued 


Moreover, though they | to bite his victim, who was pale with fright. 


They then applied to ‘his muster, who with the 


trade ; yet, if their wives and daughters, instead of) Utmost difficulty made him release his prisoner, and 


practising the like industry and the like good man | could only do so by quickly leaving the place, 


agement within doors, are busy here and eon when the dog followed him. 


** what is brought in atthe door gocs out at the win- 
dow,”—all is gone. 

See you that farm overgrown with thistles and | 
thorns and briars, and its fences broken down. | 
How comes it about! Is the owner one of Solo- | 
mon’s sleepers |! No, he is not a sluggard, he is a 
very stirring man: he is busy here and there, but 
seldom inthe proper place. Perhaps he is doing 


head work abroad: is chaffering in horses, or cat-4 
tle, or sheep, or is a peddling over the country, or 
is pursuing in a small way, some other schemes of 
speculation ; or peradventure he has either got a 
linle commission that occupies his attention, or is 





But having gone 
about a hundred steps, the animal returned, re-en- 
tered the ceffee-house and again sprung upon the 
man. . 

There was at this alarming scene, an individual 
who had been connected in business with the de- 
ceased,—and he asked the sou, who was struck 
with amazement, if his father had not that dog 
with bim on his melancholy journey to Toulon, 
Yes, replied the son, he returned to the house long 
before we bad intelligence of the calamity which 
has ruined us. 

During this private conversation, the master who 
had seized a cord and fastened it round the do's 


but she has no time to bestow upon the affairs of 


} generally light furs. 


neck, was holding him with difficulty,—when his 
friend added—If I do not deceive myself, that 
man is the murderer of your father,—remain while 
they are discussing the adventure, and I will go to 
the commissary for a guard. 

Returnitfg s00n after he arrested the individual 
suspected and conducted him to prison. On search- 
ing him, they discovered the merehant’s watch 
and other jewels, of which he had deprived the 
unhappy man. It was proved besides, that on the 
day of the murder, the accused had been seen by 
a girl coming out of the wood of Cogniou, And 
these proofs strengthened by other circun stances, 
condemned the accused, who avowed his crime to 
the confessor on the scaffold, 





Why are white hats and dresses worn in stm- 
mer? Beeause dark colors absorb most heat: 
white, therefore, repels most heat, and is cooler 
wear. <A white dress in winter is good, because it 
radiates or receives little heat. 
White horses are both less 
heated in the sun, and less chilled in winter, than 
those of darker hues. 


Palar animal : 
Polar animals have 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 


JUST published and for sale by GEO. . BARRETT, Nos.- 
51 & 52 North Market Street, ‘THE New AMERICAN OR 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and manageimeni o 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of thi 
most valuable varieties of truit, and the remedies tor the mala- 
dies to which frait trees are subject from nexious insects anc 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &e. Price §1,25. J.19. 








100 BUSHELS TIMOTHY SEED, 


GROWTH oF 1853, just received at G. C. Barrett's 
{| Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street. 





NOTICE, 

A capable, faithful and industrious young married man who 
should be disposed to take a Farm (apon tair terms) consisting 
of about YO acres of good tillage and pasture land, within eignt 
miles of Boston, and within halt a mile of a growing neigh- 
borhood, where he would fiud a profitable, ready and sure 
market fora regular supply of vegetables—which advantages 
with that of supplying milk in the City, would ensure him ¢ 
lucrative and encouraging sepport—may hear of such an op- 
portunity, on a personal application to the publisher and pro- 
| prietor of the New-England Farmer, at the Agricultural Ware- 
| house, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market St., Boston—possession 
} may be had the Ist of April next. 


Boston, December 15, 18538. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a dedue- 
iow ol Lilly ceuts. 

{@° No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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